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BIOGRAPHY :—JOHN ABELL. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. | 


Joun Apett was an English musician, an alto singer and lute 
player, of the seventeenth century, whose life was distinguished by 
numerous fantastic adventures. He was engaged in the chapel of 
king Charles II., and stood in such high reputation, that his royal 
master once intended to send him with the sub-dean of his chapel, 
Mr. Gostling, to the Carnival of Venice, to show the Italians that 
England too could produce superior singers ; but Gostling did not 
wish to go, and the project was dismissed. 

By the revolution of 1693, Abell lost his place, and had to emi- 
grate to the continent. He visited Holland, Hamburg, and other 
places ; and his beautiful voice and splendid playing were generally 
admired, and procured him a considerable income. In Cassel, du- 
ring the years 1698 and 1699, he was Intendant of Music, a place 
of honor which was created for him. Mattheson, who here became 
acquainted with him, thus speaks of him in his ‘“‘ Complete Chapel- 
master,” page 95: “‘ Some years ago, there was also a certain Eng- 
lish singer, by the name of Abell, in high repute, who gave concerts 
in Holland, Hamburg, and other places, with great applause. He 
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possessed some secret to preserve his sweet Alto voice to a great 
age, in which his great temperance, and the choice of his meats and 
drinks, were of great aid to him.” But “this great temperance” 
soon changed : good fortune made him overbearing: he lived like 
a great lord, kept his own carriage, and by luxury and dissipation 
soon brought his purse to so low an ebb, that he was sometimes 
forced to travel on foot through whole provinces, with his lute on 
his shoulder. 

In this way he came to Poland, where he had a curious adventure 
with the king in Warsaw. When the king had heard of his being 
there, he immediately wanted to hear him sing; but Abell refused 
under various pretences, and when the king sent him the assurance 
of his having to dread the royal displeasure if he continued to re- 
fuse, he handed in a written excuse. He was then commanded to 
appear before the king the next day, in a certain large hall of the 
palace. Abell came, and sat down in a chair to which he was 
pointed ; but was immediately drawn up in it to a considerable 
height : the king and his whole suite appeared in a gallery just op- 
posite, and the saloon below was opened to a number of wild bears. 
On the king’s sharply asking him whether he would sing or be 
lowered down among the bears, he of course chose the former, and 
sung, as he himself acknowledged afterwards, better than ever in 
his life, making even the bears look up to him in silence and won- 
der. He is said to have had similar adventures, but still less hon- 
orable to him, with the king of France and the Elector of Bavaria. 

In 1701, he received permission to return to his native country, 
which he did ; establishing himself in Cambridge, where he still 
was in 1714, although his reception had not been very flattering. 
He lived to a great age, but it is not known where or when he 
died. His first work was, “‘ Les Airs d’Abell pour le Concert du 
Duole, (Amsterdam, Rogers.) In his “Collection of Songs,” 
published in London, and dedicated to king William, in gratitude 
for permission to return to his native country, the composition to 
Prior’s song, “‘ Reading ends in melancholy, &c.,” is praised as 
the best song. Other songs, with beautiful melodies of his compo- 
sition, may be found in the “ Pills to purge Melancholy,” vol. 4. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MAINZER’S SINGING SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN. 


[ Continued. ] 


V. What age is the most suitable to begin instruction in singing ? 


Singing forms the foundation of all musical education. All its 
other branches are nothing but imitations of singing. Each instru- 
ment sings in its own manner, in richer or more limited strains, in 
stronger or weaker tones ; and in the character and quality of tone, 
which the mechanism of the instrument allows. 

But the difficulty of becoming entirely familiar with this me- 
chanism, requires undivided attention ; therefore the general theory 
of music, the grammar of this art, must precede its particular in- 
struction. 

But how can this be done better than when instruction in singing 
and theory go hand in hand? The fundamental rules of music keep 
pace with the gradually increasing flexibility of the voice: in learn- 
ing to sing the correct notes, the pupil also learns the reading of the 
notes, the divisions of time, a knowledge of the different scales and 
keys, tone, accent, syncope, the doctrine of the chords, &c., all of 
which must be a necessary preparation for instrumental instruction, 
and whoever has laid this foundation will easier learn the mechanism 
of an instrument. 

But more easily to surmount the physical difficulties, is not alone 
the reason why we would make instruction in singing the foundation 
of all musical education : its influence must extend also to the pu- 
pil’s intellect, to his whole internal’being : its effect must be more 
than momentary ; it must be lasting and operative for the whole 
future life. 

We observe in fact, that in singing, there is created, besides the 
cultivation of the enunciation, besides the flexibility and refinement 
of the voice, and besides the education of the ear, a feeling for 
time, which is unconsciously engrafted upon the whole nature of the 
singer, and indelibly engraven upon his soul. 

Instrumental virtuosos have seldom or never such a nice, tender, 
instinctive sense of time and rhythm, on whatever instrument they 
may perform, as those who have first been singers, and have begun 
all musical instruction with singing. 

But this object is not always reached in lessons in singing ; for 
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there are innumerable singers, ofevery degree of perfection, that 
have no distinct sense of time. Private instruction is never partic- 
ularly adapted for this purpose; and we therefore unhesitatingly 
give the preference to general instruction, or instruction in schools. 
The difference of character and temperament is blended in the 
whole mass; the idle is carried away by it, and the ardent is 
checked in his too hasty career. 

Emulation, and that desire of imitating, which is so instinctive 
in man, are great assistants to the teacher in instruction in singing. 
The stronger pupils excite the weaker; and not only is attention 
thus kept alive, but one pupil becomes the teacher of another. 

But even this general instruction will only half fulfil its object, if 
it does not begin at an age, when the organs of voice and hearing 
are not yet hardened, and the senses not yet locked up to new im- 
pressions ; but when, being yet tender and flexible, they give way 
to each new impression. 

For this purpose, the years of childhood are not only the best, 
but the only suitable ones. The whole mechanical formation of 
the voice must precede the time of its breaking, its change. This 
remarkable period, which marks the entrance into the age of youth 
from that of childhood, has an immense influence on the formation 
of the voice. 

So far male and female voices stand on the same scale as to 
pitch. But as the body is developed, new and unknown feelings 
develop themselves in the soul; a new nature is awakened; the 
sexes separate ; their voices are different from each other, and so is 
their language. This is particularly observable with boys. The 
high tones of the child’s voice vanish or sink gradually an octave 
lower ; and the soprano or alto voice of the boy is changed into the 
lower tenor or bass voice of the man. 

This time of changing lasts for a longer or shorter period, in 
proportion as the internal revolutions of nature are furthered or ob- 
structed by temperament or external excitements. The boy loses 
in height one tone after another; the higher tones often vanish, be- 
fore the lower ones are formed: he almost loses voice and lan- 
guage: it often requires months; frequently weeks only are suffi- 
cient; and sometimes accidental external excitements suddenly 
effect this change of nature in a few days, nay, even in one night. 

The female voice retains its high tones; and the change is less 
apparent, but not the less violent. All opinions of the future for- 
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mation before this time are mere cman ; for a high voice is often 
transformed into a low one by this change, and a low voice into a 
high one ; nay, the common unpromising voice of the child often 
changes into a full, round voice, full of metal, and with peculiar 
charms; while a beautiful voice often becomes a poor one, or is 
lost altogether. Generally, however, the female voice gains in 
power and charm, in roundness and fulness, and becomes, by ad- 
dition in the higher or lower tones, of a decided character as a So- 
prano or Alto voice. 

To teachers and pupils this period is of particular importance ; 
and the more so, since the way of living, as well as the singing 
itself, has a material influence on the change of the voice. To 
sing much, and still more to force the tones through the organs of 
the voice, which are at that time weakened and inflexible, is par- 
ticularly dangerous to the voice that is to be formed. By too great 
exertions during this period, the best capacities for a fine voice are 
often destroyed for the whole life. 

But singing during this time has also an injurious influence on the 
health, and often causes evils of the chest. 

But the voice being formed at this time, and established for the 
whole life time, assuming a decided character, it is necessary that 
the whole mechanical instruction should precede this time. 

And since it is generally acknowledged and proved by the most 
exact examinations of physicians, and experience of teachers and 
parents, that singing in the years of childhood is not detrimental, 
but rather promotes the development of the chest, the strengthening 
of the lungs, and the cultivation of all the organs of the voice, the 
time to begin the instruction is self-evident. 

It is even quite suitable to begin it, in schools particularly, in the 
most tender age ; for the children may participate in it playfully, 
and need not necessarily join in the singing constantly, and exert 
themselves beyond their strength, as is often the case in private 
instruction. 

There is no other kind of instruction, that has so deep and ef- 
fective an influence on the future cultivation; often ‘tven without 
individual consciousness : and it is surprising to see, how, by such 
an unconscious joining in the singing, the ear of the children ap- 
pears to become refined, how the sense of rhythm is sharpened, and 
how pliant the voice appears in hitting melodic intervals, when a 
more thorough instruction begins. 
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ON THE TONE OF THE FLUTE. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


It is well known that in the flute, as well as in all the other wind 
instruments, the column of air is only the body that produces the 
tone, as the vibrating string is in stringed instruments. The tone 
itself has its foundation in, and takes its peculiarity from, the mole- 
cular atoms of the solid mass of the instrument. The wood of 
which the instrument is made, is therefore of the greatest impor- 
tance to the tone; but practical flute players and professors of 
acoustics do not agree as to which is the best kind of wood. Fuers- 
tenau gives the preference to boxwood, for this reason, that a flute 
made of it has a much softer tone than any other ; but professors of 
acoustics generally think ebony a material much better adapted : 
and we are of the same opinion. If the flute has only correct di- 
mensions, which of course is of the first importance, it will, if made 
of ebony, undeniably give a softer, and at the same time a much 
firmer, purer, and more penetrating tone; and the tone will ap- 
pear easier. We should infer from this the principle, that the 
harder the wood, the firmer and more powerful will be the tone. 
When Theobald Boehm played on his flute during his last stay in 
England, his tone fully equaled that of the famous flute virtuoso 
Nicholson, in every other respect except in the power of tone. 
Nicholson’s flute was made of cocoa wood; and when Boehm 
played on that flute, his tone was in no way different from that of 
the other master. Boehm does not now therefore take any other 
material for the manufacture of his flutes but cocoa wood ; of which 
he makes them after a new invention of his own; and his flutes are 
distinguished by their full, powerful tone. He discovered also the 
circumstance, that in flutes of this material, the thickness of their 
wood has the most material influence on the quality of tone. If it 
is but for the back of a knife thicker, than what he has found out to 
be the correct thickness, the tone will be dull, and without reso- 
nance: if only so much thinner, it will be intolerably thin and 
squealing. These same faults will appear more or less, if the 
wooden tube of a flute, or only its mouth-piecey are inlaid with 
metal, (brass or silver.) ‘The cause is less the Hardness or firmness 


of the metal, than the peculiarity of its tholecular“vibrations. 
— 
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The same variety of opinio on the material, exists also in 
regard to the best method of pr ing the higher tones. To effect 
this, requires the production of a shorter undulation of the column 
of air, corresponding to the tone wanted. This can be done in two 
apparently opposite ways: either by blowing so strong, that by the 
resistance of the enclosed column of air, the undulation extends 
only for a short length; or by blowing very little wind into the 
flute, and thus immediately producing am undulation too short to 
reach directly the length of the tube, in the moment required for 
vibration. The first, blowing strong, is effected either by imme- 
diately increasing the velocity of the stream of air, by blowing from 
the lungs, or by narrowing the lips, and thus propelling a less quan< 
tity of air certainly, but with greater velocity, towards the edge of 
the embouchure. The former method is not applicable in playing 
melodiously, and the latter is therefore better adapted ; and in the 
same way the blowing less wind into the flute is effected. For by 
narrowing the opening of the lips, a proportionally smaller, and 
therefore necessarily shorter undulation of air only enters the flute. 
The natural formation of the lips of some flute players not allowing 
such a narrowing of them, other means have been thought of; and 
Biot has proposed to decrease the mouth-hole of the instrument, by 
means of a movable labium. But this is too uncertain, and only 
half fulfils its object. Turning the flute more inward or outward, 
altering the angle under which the air dashes against the em- 
bouchure, has this effect on the tone, that the former, bringing the 
upper lip more over the mouth-hole, produces a lower tone: by the 
obtuse angle which the stream of air from the mouth makes with 
the aperture of the flute, the force of the dash on the edge is lost, 
which also lowers the tone. In turning the flute outward, the 
upper lip is drawn back from the aperture, and the undulation can 
freely proceed into the air without being thrown back by a Gover. 

This of itself gives the best rule for the best embouchure. If the 
flute is so put to the mouth, that the aperture comes too far inward, 
a full, beautiful, flexible tone, can never be prodaced : it will al- 
ways be thin, cutting, lisping, without resonance or power. A can- 
tabile can never be thus performed well and correctly, with good 
portamento. 

To produce a really beautiful and singing tone, the lips must at 
most but half cover the aperture. In this position the player will 
the better be master over his instrument ; after having by practice 
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acquired some ease and firmnes can execute every shade in the 
cantabile style, as well as every difficulty in bravura parts ; and he 
can give greater variety and interest to his whole performance. 
This embouchure presents, it is true, more difficulties to the be- 
ginner, in producing a good tone; but the essential advantages 
which will proceed from it, are altogether worth the exertions of 
acquiring a facility in playing in this manner. 


ON ORGAN PLAYING. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


One of the greatest advantages which the organ possesses over 
all the other keyed instruments is, that the tones sound as long as 
the key is pressed down; and this advantage makes that majestic 
instrument peculiarly adapted for the linked or severe style so called. 

It is besides an instrument particulafly intended and used for the 
church and its service, and to be found in churches; and its style 
of playing must therefore be in conformity with its place and object : 
it must stimulate devotion, and, applied to the church chorals, must 
assist them ; and should therefore carefully abstain practically from 
every thing which would be contrary to their character; such as 
concerted passages, arpeggios, short, broken chords, &c. Beau- 
tiful, simple melodies, calming the heart, floating on solemn, pow- 
erful and thrilling harmonies ; these are the first fundamental ele- 
ments, of which alone all organ playing ought to be composed. 
Ornaments and graces cannot but appear as a desecration of what 
is holyas a stain on what is beautiful, as a disfiguration of what is 
venerable. 

Of the greatest importance in playing the organ is the right appli- 
cation and combination of the different stops, of which the whole 
work is composed ; and it is here that the skilful organ player, who 
ought by no means to be considered in the light of a virtuoso, de- 
velopes his great art. For as the organ is in itself the most com- 
plicated and artificial of all musical instruments, its correct treat- 
ment in playing requires peculiar art, and great knowledge and skill 
on the part of the organist. We will further examine into these 
qualifications, as derived from the general character of the instru- 
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ment on which we have touchedabove; and the rules for the de- 
tailed parts or attributes of a good management of the instrument 
will be easily deduced. 

It is in the first place absolutely necessary that a good organist 
should have a complete knowledge of harmony ; since the instru- 
ment requires always full and complete harmony. 

It is farther of the first necessity to have the most complete and 
exact knowledge of the external and internal construction of the 
instrument itself; which, however, can only be acquired by thorough 
instruction and long experience. For instance, the different de- 
grees of forte and piano, which the organ tones cannot produce by 
themselves, can only be reached, through whole pieces, by the use 
of the different stops ; since all the attempts at compensation of the 
pipes, such as the swell, &c., have hitherto not fulfilled their object. 
There are, however, not only a great many different stops, but each 
of them has its own péculiar character, being as it were a proper 
wind instrument by itself; and the organist has to apply all these 
stops, single or combined, according to their proper character. It 
may be easily conceived that this requires great knowledge, and 
great experience of instruments, if the intended effect of elevating 
the mind to worship is to be reached. The consideration alone of 
the different extent of the single stops, not only compared to each 
other, but also in themselves, and their different application and 
disposition on the manuals and pedals, requires knowledge and ex- 
perience. J.G. Werner’s ‘“‘Compendium for learning to know, 
preserve, judge of, and repair, the work of an organ,” (Merseburg, 
1823,) is a very thorough, useful book in this point of view; but 
you may learn it by heart, and yet you will not know how to treat 
the playing of an organ in this respect. Cultivated taste and rich 
experience must assist instruction, or the best instruction will be 
useless ; although, on the other hand, none will succeed without it. 

The organist has the best opportunity to show his art at public 
worship, in preludes or voluntaries, or in long interludes, which 
some parts of the service admit. Here he has room for, and is al- 
lowed to play figures, variations and fantasias, full of art; but they 
must always correspond with the above mentioned general character 
of the instrument, with its dignity and destination : he is here al- 
lowed to show his genius for invention, his knowledge of harmony, 
and his skill in the treatment of the instrument, im their fullest 
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range. The prelude in particular, however, must always maintain 
a connection with the worship, and be a suitable preparation for it. 

Organ playing shows itself most simple in the choral. Its object 
here is to support, to conduct and fill the singing of the congrega- 
tion; and it must therefore not fall into disunion with it, either in 
respect to time, or modulation ; unless the singing be spoiled by the 
fault of the congregation, by their bad habits; when the organ 
player, by his accompaniment, may oppose himself to it; nay, it is 
his duty to do so: but again, he must do it gently, in an assisting 
way, and by no means abruptly. 

In church music, and the public performances of the greater 
compositions in churches, organ playing appears partly as an accom- 
paniment only, partly as obligato, In the first case, the organist 
generally plays only from a figured bass copy ; that is, in the copy 
before him only the fundamental base of the piece is written out, 
with figures for the chords. Here again it becomes evident how 
much knowledge in harmony is required of an organ player, to be 
useful in all cases where his art is required. It is also necessary 
that he should be fully acquainted with the full score of the piece in 
accompanying larger works, in order to keep the organ always 
strictly within the limits of a mere accompaniment, and never to 
make it a solo or predominant instrument, except where it is ex- 
pressly prescribed. It is therefore very desirable in this case always 
to have the notes fully written out for the organ player. 

Good instruction books for the organ have been written by 
Drechsler, Hering, Knecht, Rinck, Turk, Vogler, Schneider, 
Werner, and C. Ginterberg. 


GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 


We have been politely favored by Mr. Mason with the following 
letter from Edward Taylor, Esq., Gresham Professor of Music in 
one of the London Institutions, This Professorship is founded on 
a bequest of Sir Thomas Gresham, made some time in the sixteenth 
century, for the express purpose. The first Professor was appointed 
in 1596, and the present incumbent is the sixteenth individual that 
has held the office. He was appointed Oct. 24, 1837. 
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3, Recent Square, Lonnon, Jan. 14, 1839. 

Sir,—I beg to return you my best thanks for the very welcome and ac- 
ceptable present which you had the kindness to send me of your 
“ Manual,” and the Reports on the state of musical education in the Uni- 
ted States. The musical education of the English people is a subject in 
which I take a deep interest, and nothing can be more encouraging than 
the accounts of your progress on the other side of the Atlantic. I begin 
to see decided evidences here that my labors have not been wholly in 
vain, although much time must yet elapse before their purpose will be 
fully accomplished. The prevalent ignorance of this nation on the subject 
of music presents a strong obstacle to any thing like immediate success. 
Accustomed to regard it as an expensive luxury, the sole possession of the 
rich, any attempt to spread the knowledge of our art among the people is 
treated as an idle dream, while the merely selfish and sordid ends with 
which it is cultivated by too many members of our profession, forbid any 
hope of codperation from them. They are aware that in proportion as 
knowledge extends, musical quackery will decline, and their vocation be 
at an end. 

I have the honor to fill the only musical professorship in this kingdom 
to which any duties are attached, and as I have now periodically to lecture 
on music in the College to which I belong, and invariably to crowded 
audiences, as well as in all the principal metropolitan and provincial insti- 
tutions, I may be said to possess the power of giving the public mind 
some impulse, by the occupation of a station which is wholly out of the 
reach of that tide of intrigue and cabal, which is perpetually agitating the 
musical current of the metropolis. 

You are less shackled by the fetters of aristocratic influence. We are 
too much accustomed, in music, as in every thing else, to inquire not into 
the intrinsic merits of whatever is presented to our notice, but to ask what 
the titled leaders of fashion happen to think of it. Before the English 
people will dare, on such points, to think for themselves, they must ac- 
quire the power of forming an opinion ; that is, they must have a certain 
degree of musical instruction. 

I beg to assure you that it will, at all times, give me the sincerest 
pleasure to hear of the progress of music in your country, and to know 
that your labors in the good cause are as successful as you can desire them 
to be. 

I am, sir, your very obed’t. serv’t. 
Epwarp Taytor, 
Gresh. Prof. Mus. 
L. Mason, Esq., Boston, U. S. 


It would appear from this letter, that the Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford delivers no lectures, and of course that the 
office is little else than a mere sinecure. In relation to Mr. Taylor, 
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and the subject of music in England, we find the following in Gard- 
ner’s late work, entitled ‘‘ Music and Friends.” 


“T look to my friend Edward Taylor, the Gresham Professor, for the 
renovation of the School of Music in the city, and for the cultivation of a 
waste that has been lying barren more than a hundred years. In his ju- 
dicious Inaugural Lectures, just published, it is observed: ‘The study of 
harmony, and the laws of counterpoint, confers a new pleasure, almost a 
new sense, upon the hearer, who is thus enabled to understand the curious 
and complicated machinery which produces such varied and astonishing 
results. These laws, though immutable, are yet susceptible of an endless 
diversity of application. To whatever eminence we reach, the horizon 
still appears boundless as before. Our early masters surveyed what we 
now see to have been but a small scanty spot in the field of musical cul- 
ture; if they had glimpses of regions yet more fair and fertile, these were 
but dim and distant. The same boundless horizon yet lies before us, and 
those who come after us, by gaining a higher elevation, will command an 
ampler survey ; while, to our remotest posterity, the distance will yet ap- 
pear unlimited. Science has been the gradual creation of many minds in 
many ages. Multiply the lovers and cultivators of science, and you ren- 
der its improvement at once more rapid and certain.’ It is to efforts of 
this sort that we must look for our advance as a musical nation.” 


Mr. Taylor remarks in the foregoing letter, that in England 
music is regarded as the sole possession of the rich and the noble. 
It is indeed regarded nearly as much in that light as are the titles 
and honors of the country; and any effort on the part of the com- 
mon class of people for striving at one, would be regarded as quite 
as absurd as for the other. This, however, will not probably much 
longer continue to be the case, A Society has been formed in 
London for the purpose of introducing music.as a branch of popu- 
lar education, and for encouraging the extension of its cultivation 
in other respects ; the plan of which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to lay before our readers. 





THE ORATORIO OF DAVID. 
BY THE CHEVALIER SIGISMOND NEUKOMM. 


In our last number we made some remarks upon the general 
character of this Oratorio, and upon the character of the larger mu- 
sical performances here ; we shall now go into an analysis of the 
Oratorio itself. 
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This Oratorio is without Overture ; the Introduction itself pre- 
sents us at once the opening scene of this musical drama, shepherds 
surrounded by their flocks. This is a most simple and melodious 
pastoral ; given, however in the more manly key of B flat, instead 
of the more innocent and placid key of G, to prepare us for the 
energetic character of the hero. The clarinet, in imitation of the 
shepherd’s pipe, sings its sweet and beautiful strain, accompanied 
only by the Quartett of stringed instruments, in an undulating 
chromatic movement of very limited extent. The accompaniment 
is pianissimo, and the clarinet must soar high above it, yet without 
in any case becoming sharp, or harsh in tone. There must be 
nothing abrupt; the notes must be bound to each other in one 
sweet and flowing, but full strain: there must be no marked effect ; 
no sudden transition from piano to forte; no voluntary embellish- 
ments. The accompaniment must be just whispered; and the 
swelling and diminishing from tone to tone must be more felt than 
distinctly heard. The best performer of this Clarinet Solo, that 
we have heard in Boston, was Mr. Christian. 

In a short Recitativo, full of simplicity, but at the same time of 
resolution and character, David tells his fellow shepherds that he is 
called to the scene of war, and calls on them to unite with him in 
prayer to God before they part. 

The following Chorus, for four choirs, is intended for a far 
greater number of singers, as well as larger space, than any of our 
Societies can command. It therefore altogether fails of effect; 
and it would be much better, if, under existing circumstances, it 
were omitted. The structure of the whole Chorus is simple, and 
kept throughout in a fine style of sacred music, finely adapted to 
the words. Thus the forte of all the voices is very expressive on 
the words, “‘ our life, our all is thine ;” and so too is the dwelling 
on the words, ‘‘ we bow before thy throne,” which every part takes 
up in succession, till all have expressed their submission ; and then 
all break out in the full and swelling chords, “ Almighty, Power 
Divine.” Then again, in meekness and humility, they pour forth 
their supplications for the divine protection; until the prayerful 
feeling, rising into the conviction that he not only can, but in his 
mercy will afford it, closes in the swelling strain, ‘‘ guide us safely 
to the end.” 

This Chorus is followed by two Airs, by David and his Sister, 
introduced, the former by a flute, and the latter by a violoncello 
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solo. The music is sweet and beautiful, both for the voices and the 
instruments, and exhibits both to great advantage ; yet the whole is 
decidedly operatic. The singer of the second Air has rather a 
difficult task in the cadenzas. The first is on the first syllable of 
the word “ tranquil,’ and over the first note of it is placed a pause : 
the note must therefore be prolonged, and then the cadenza must 
follow perfectly smooth and even. The second is on the word 
* left,” and opens with a shake: this is a hazardous experiment; 
and it would be much better to omit the shake, where there is nota 
certainty of successful performance. In the Andantino, the voice 
performs a Duett with the violoncello, in which both must accom- 
modate to each other, and sing and play to and with each other; 
the suécessful execution of which requires considerable practice 
together. 

Then follows an exciting Chorus of the Israelites, full of restless 
emotion. They see their gigantic and terrible enemy before them, 
exulting in his almost superhuman strength. The theme is very 
expressive; and the pianissimo, listening to his voice “ like distant 
thunder,” and the transition into the minor key, expressive of their 
fears, are both very effective. 

Goliath bids them defiance in the key of A minor. We would 
here call attention to the composer’s judicious choice of his keys. 
They are all characteristic ; and yet follow each other throughout, 
naturally and without being forced. Thus, in Goliath’s challenge, 
he goes from A minor through D flat major to A major, which in- 
troduces David’s answer. David bids them not fear; and in full 
reliance on the divine aid, and with undoubting confidence of vic- 
tory, offers himself to engage with the gigantic heathen, This is 
in B flat, and can of course be no other than recitative. Now fol- 
lows a Duett, in which, in the true style of the ancients, they bid 
each other defiance in words before they come to blows. The key 
is changed from A major to the relative minor in #’ sharp. David 
answers in the major key. The Duett is animated by the chal- 
lenging notes of the trumpet, which must take care not to drown 
the voices in its warlike clang. 

The battle scene leads from F' sharp minor through A of the 
trumpets, to D minor; and the Duel is very well expressed by the 
imitation between the Bass and Violins, set against each other, and 
then running along with each other, as if wrestling together, until 
Goliath falls. At this point thé"Israelites break forth into shouts of 
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“ victory,” in that triumphant key, D major; still, however, pur- 
suing their flying enemies, til] the last shout of victory dies away in 
the distance in pianissimo. The proper idea is a gradual decre- 
scendo ; and if well executed, produces a very fine effect. 

The scene here changes to the palace of Saul. His daughter, in 
a Recitativo, announces the good news, the complete rout of the 
enemy ; and in a fine Air, offers up her thanks to Jehovah for the 
victory. How different is this Air from the'simple chords of the 
shepherds! How florid, and yet how noble! How different too in 
the accompaniments! The Chorus Prayer is only accompanied by 
the grand tones of the organ ; while this Air is accompanied by the 
full band of wind instruments and by the Basses. Great discretion 
must be used by the wind instruments, or they will drown thé voice 
and spoil the whole effect. A short Recitativo prepares, by the key 
of B minor, for the D major of the following Triumphal Chorus. 
The army approaches in the distance, in a joyful yet measured 
marching strain, given by the stringed instruments pizzicato and 
pianissimo. It should begin much more piano than is generally 
done here. The people meet them and join with them, and the re- 
joicing increases in loudness and in fulness, continuing the same 
subject, until the army arrives ; when the subject is changed, and 
the whole join in the shout, ‘‘ Hail! to Saul and David!” This is 
here generally given fortissimo instead of forte ; so that when the 
fortissimo does come, on the words “swell your notes of praise,” 
no additional power can be raised. Amidst this shout, voices are 
heard apparently dissatisfied with Saul, and giving David the pre- 
ference, but very properly in the minor key; and they are soon 
drowned in the general cry of ‘‘ Hail to Saul and David,” which is 
accompanied throughout by the full power of all the instruments. 

A beautiful Quartetto follows, accompanied by the organ, in F 
major, brought in by an introduction through D minor. It is writ- 
ten in a Canon, and beautifully carried through: it is of the most 
heartfelt effect, if sung by all the parts with the proper portamento 
and linking of the tones, and in strict concord and even weight and 
blending of the tone. The simplicity of the few and often repeated 
words, adds to the effect of the music. 

The first part then closes with a grand fugue Chorus; wherein 
the key, the pure and manly key of C, is prepared and connected 
with the foregoing one by merely a few chords. The two bars rest 
in the whole music in the middle &# the Chorus, and the fresh, en- 
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ergetic outbreak of the themes which immediately follows, give a 
grand effect; and one of far more genuine, and therefore more 
striking character, than the single stroke on the kettle-drum at the 
fall of Goliath in the Chorus “ He falls, the monster falls.” The 
Chorus increases in strength and vivacity, at every repetition of the 
words ‘‘ thou reignest triumphant,” till it finally closes in full force 
and power. 

This fugue, although by no means in the severe style, is still very 
fine. After the theme has been carried through all the four parts, 
and the Bass has taken it up again, it appears in the Tenor in the 
relative minor key ; and before it is done with, it is taken up by the 
Trele jn the same key. It is not, however, carried through all the 
four parts; but the second part, “‘ thou reignest triumphant,” is 
taken up by all in imitation. These imitations are continued along 
with other parts in the same theme, until they. close in the dom- 
inant G; when the sound dies away in a suspense, to give the 
greater effect to the fresh taking up of the theme. This is treated 
still more freely, until the fugue is altogether abandoned ; when the 
time is a little quickened, and a sort of Coda is annexed in full 
rising chords, faster and faster, and more and more powerful, till 
the final close. 

We have not room for the remainder of the analysis in the 
present number. 





THE CONCERTS. 


The musical world has been alive the last two weeks. The Handel and 
Haydn continues to reap golden harvests from David. The Institute has 
brought out a native piece, the Hymn of the Seasons, by Mr. Garbet. The 
Academy has given another, and a very good, Concert. The Brass Band, 
in their new and splendid uniform, have attracted a full house for the third 
time. Master St. Luke, a youthful Paganini, gave his first Concert last 
evening ; and Mr. Dempster, a vocalist and composer, closes the week 
with a Concert this evening. We must defer particulars to another 
number for want of room. 

The pupils of the Institution for the Blind will give a Concert at the 
Odeon next Wednesday, which will undoubtedly be highly interesting. 
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